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SPECIAL NOTICE. 

In reply to inquiries, we would say that the FARMER 
will be sent to all subseribers until a discontinuance is 

rdeved. The date to which payment is made is given 
n each paper, so that every subscriber can ascertain 
for himeclf the time when his subscription ends. 
We would also state that our lowest and only terme are 
given on our third page. We have no Club Terms, 
We have fixed our rates as low as the times will allow, 
and we give our readers their full money’s worth. 


sa Bee Third Page for Terms, &c..69 

Subscribers will observe the date on the label« 
with which their papers are addreased. The date is the 
time to which the subscription is paid. When a new 
payment is made, this date will be tmmediately 
altered, so that the label is a constant receipt in 
full for the time which the subscriber has paid. 

Subscribers noticing any error in their dates will 
please notify us at once, as mistakes are much more 
easily corrected when pointed out soon after tholr 
occurrence. 





Editorial. 


A LARGE CORNFIELD. 
Early last week we were invited to visit one 
of the largest fields of Indian corn, probably, 
that can be found in Rhode Island, not that 
the State, as some may have imagined, is too 
small to afford room for large fields, but be- 
cause corn-raising here, as in other portions of 
New England, has, of late years, been consid- 
ered comparatively unprofitable, few farmers 
having had faith enough in it to grow more 
than a small patch for table use. But since 
the manufacture of commercial manures has 
been regulated by State laws, confidence in 
their value has been so increased in the pub- 
c mind that farmers are now considering the 
juestion of corn raising with no small degree 
of favor. Mr. J. A. Whipple, the proprietor 
f the field visited, is one of the most thorough- 
y wide-awake farmers in the vicinity. His 
farm, which has been handed down through 
several generations of Whipples, lies almost 
Hill” in the 


It contains something 


shadow of ‘**Diamond 


ider tie 
wn of Cumberland. 
1 hundred and fifty acres, about half of 
which has been under the plough, but not 
more than forty acres have been kept under a 
high state of cultivation. The cornfield has 
n in pasture for a long period previous to 
last season, when it was cropped with corn, 
potatoes, cabbage, turnips, millet and a varie- 
ty of small grains. A portion of the field was 
manured with barn manure; but a considera- 
ble area was dressed only with commercial 
fertilizers, chiefly the Stockbridge and slaugh- 
ter house fertilizers, the former purchased of 
W. H. Bowker & Co., the latter from L. B. 
Darling & Co., Pawtucket, R. 1. The crops 
grown on these commercial manures were so 
satisfactory that Mr. Whipple decided, last 
spring, to devote the whole twenty acres to 
corn this year, and to use purchased fertilizers 
exclusively, reserving his stable manure from 
a herd of twenty-two cows anid five horses for 
that part of the fart nearer the buildings, and 
having, as he thought, obtained rather better 
results last season from the Pawtucket fertiliz- 
er, and being located within a few miles of the 
factory, he concluded this year to use that 
alone for the whole field. Mr. Whipple has 
kept as accurate an account of the expenses 
incurred in planting and tending this field as 
would any manufacturer who desires to know 
the exact cost of his manufactured goods, and 
from figures drawn off from his journal we are 
enabled to give our readers the exact cost of 
planting and working the field to present date. 
Ihe charges against the crop, manual labor 
costing one dollar, and horse labor seventy- 
ive cents per day of something less than ten 


hours, as the men all help about the barn 
chores morning and night, are as follows :— 
Io pl ghing 20 acres, 

harrowing and rolling 


applying tertilizer broadcast 


Ving corn once, 
ating with horse hoe $times,..... 


hoelng once,. . 


$603 13 

The ploughing was done with two horse 
teams. The fertilizer was applied by horse 
power from a machine hired for the purpose. 
rhe harrowing was done for the purpose of 
mixing the fertilizer in the soil and to fit the 
land for the use of the corn planter. The 
ground was rolled after planting to compact 
the soil and aid the germination of the seed, 
the soil being light, thin and inclined to suffer 
for moisture in a season of drought like that 
which prevailed during the month of May. 
The planting was done with an Emory’s gar- 
den and field seed planter, the corn being dis- 
tributed in drills rather than in hills. The 
fertilizer in the drills was applied by horse- 
power on the surface after the corn came up, 
but as the application showed no marked im- 
provement over portions of the field not so 
treated, Mr. Whipple will in future apply all 
the fertilizers broadcast on land of this char- 
acter, thus saving a small item in the labor ac- 
count. 

The first harrowing of the growing corn 
was done by the use of a Thomas’ smoothing 
harrow when the young plants were about two 
or three inches high. This harrow, with its 
seventy-two teeth, and taking a sweep of some 
nine feet, was used for destroying the weeds 
on their first appearance above the surface, 
and proved a very efficient implement for the 
purpose, and without tearing up more than one 

orn plant inabundred. ‘The field was seeded 
heavily to guard against loss from non germin- 
ation, crows, and destruction by the use of the 
smoothing harrow, but so well was the work all 
done, and so small the loss from these various 
causes, that a large expense was required in 
taking out the surplus plants by hand-pulling. 
[he labor of pulling and carrying out corn 
enough from a 20 acre field when the plants 
were from one to three feet high, to feed 
twenty-one milch cows fifteen days could have 
been no light task, and although the thinnings 
more than paid for the labor, Mr. Whipple 
will in future plant thinner, and grow his fod- 
der corn in a separate field, where it can be 
more easily reached by horse carts. The 
hand hoeing aimed only at cutting up weeds, 
light garden hoes being used, and one man 
going over an acre and a third in a day of less 
than ten hours. No hilling and no moving of 
the soil was done by band labor. The weed 
pulling, which cost fifty-five cents per acre, was 
done about the tenth of August, and left the 
field so clean that, at the time of our visit, some 
ten days later, it would have been difficult to 
find on the whole twenty acres as many live 
weeds as would fill a bushel basket, showing 
that the work had all been done very thorough- 
ly and indicating clean field for next year's 
operations. 

The fertilizer was purchased by the car load 
and cost about $40 per ton delivered, 1200 
pounds only being applied per acre. As 
there will be no further expenses except har- 
vesting, an estimate can now be made of the 
cost of the corn per bushel. Basing the 
cost of cutting, shocking and husking at 
last years’ prices, and allowing for forty 





bushels only of shelled corn per acre, and 
crediting twenty-five dollars per acre for the 
fodder, the grain will cost not far from forty 
cents per bushel. 

The charges per acre for last year were as 
follows :— 
Cutting and shocking, 


Carting to barn, 
Husking 80 baskets at 60, 


If the yield should exceed forty bushels per 
acre, of course the average cost per bushel 
will be reduced accordingly. On the whole, 
Mr. Whipple feels very much encouraged with 
the prospect for raising corn on his light land 
and with purchased fertilizers exclusively. 

The advantages will be a very large amount 
of good cheap fodder for feeding his dairy 
cows, a bin of corn that will cost, at most, no 
more than if purchased from the West, and 
the giving of employment to men and teams 
at home. Mr. Whipple employs, during the 
summer season, eight men, and two or more 
the year round. He has several acres in gar- 
den vegetables, and one of the finest apple 
orchards in the town, but makes choice butter 
the leading specialty. 

He has experimented with various methods 
of setting milk, but now uses the common nine 
quart tin milk can, set in ice water, where it 
stands from twenty-four to forty-eight hours. 
The cream is then dipped off and the sweet 
skimmed milk remaining is carried daily to 
Pawtucket, where it 
finds a ready market at remunerative prices. 


regular customers in 

Before leaving we were invited to inspect a 
sample of Clawson wheat, of which at the rate 
of forty-four bushels were grown per acre the 
present season, and equal in every respect to 
the best_western grown grain. It was sown 
in drills one foot apart and was cultivated 
once last spring. 

To those farmers or others who may have 
doubts concerning the profits to be made from 
New England soils, we cannot do better than 
advise a short visit to this well-worked and 
profitably managed farm. 

PLOUGHING ORCHARDS. 
A correspondent in Worcester Co., Mass., 





wishes an opinion concerning the cultivation 
of orchards—whether, on the whole, it is better 
to plough the ground or let it remain in grass. 
Had the inquiry been made two or three years 
ago, we should have had no hesitation in ad- 
vising ploughing among the trees, but more re- 
cent observation and study of the question, 
inclines us to give the advocates of grass in 
orchards the credit of making out a very 
:trong case in their arguments against plough- 
ing. Mr. Thomas Meehan, of Philadelphia, 
has been very successful for many years past 
in growing pears in land entirely overgrown 
with grass; and Mr. T. S. Gold, Secretary of 
the Connecticut State Board of Agriculture, 
has found that his very best fruit comes from 
an orchard that is pastured most of the season 
by a herd of dairy cows. Young trees cer- 
tainly do much better when carefully culti- 
vated among, as in nurseries or young orch- 
ards, but after a tree is old enough to com- 
pletely fill the whole soil with its roots there 
is considerable doubt as to whether the tree is 
improved by having these roots constantly 
torn and mutilated. Constant cultivation 
keeps the feeding roots below the surface 
where the soil is cold and unatfected by the 
heat of the sun. Ploughing, also, destroys 
all the roots which form in the upper layer of 
earth, and it is hardly likely that these roots 
ean be spared without injuring the growth or 
productive power of the tree. The idea of 
allowing trees to grow in grass is very un- 
popular, chiefly, we believe, because trees so 
grown are almost invariably allowed to starve 
for the want of manure or other fertilizers. 

Trees standing in grass, if near a hog pen, 
barn yard or other rich spot, often grow and 
bear fruit equal, in every respect, to those 
which have received the very best cultivation, 
which fact would certainly indicate that trees 
which fail to bear well in grass, fail, chiefly, 
because they are starved. In observing facts 
concerning this subject we may have been too 
careless, and have drawn conclusions too 
readily and without fully understanding or 
comprehending all the bearings. It is certain 
that trees usually do grow and bear much bet- 
ter when the ground is cultivated and ma- 
nured, than when they stand in grass, but it 
is also certain that trees in grass very seldom 
receive any attention whatever further than to 
mow the grass and pick what fruit grows. 

To give the trees which stand in grass a fair 
chance to show what they can do, we should 
manure as heavily as we should were the ground 
under cultivation. We recently commenced 
to topdress the ground under a portion of our 
fruit trees as an experiment, and thus far they 
have grown and borne quite as well as the av- 
erage of those under cultivation. Of course 
the manure was applied liberally, that both 
trees and grass might obtain their full supply. 
We should certainly advise our correspondent 
to try the effect of beavily topdressing a por- 
tion of his orchard before ploughing it. He 
will find that he can allow his trees to branch 
out lower, thus making it easier to gather the 
fruit, while, at the same time, his fruit will be 
blown off much less by winds. Pruning trees 
sufficiently to allow of cultivating under them, 
is often seriously damaging to their health 
and longevity. 





DIGGING POST HOLES. 

With no tools but a short handled, old 
fashioned square shovel, digging holes for 
setting fence or gate posts was formerly a 
tedious back-aching process. We once had 
occasion to take up a large gate post that had 
been set by a member of a past generation, 
the hole for which was evidently dug with 6 
short handled shovel, and large enough for 
the man to stand and work in the hole while 
digging. ‘There was a large cartload of small 
stones used for filling the space around the 
post after it was set in its place. Now, with 
the long handled, round pointed shovels and 
scoops, one can dig the holes and set a 
dozen posts in about- the same time it for- 
merly took to set one, while the labor is 
much less severe and disagreeable. In hard, 
gravelly land, one man to loosen the soil with 
a sharp pointed crow bar, and another to re- 
move the loose soil with a long handled 
shovel or scoop, will dig post holes as easily 
as he can pick and shovel in a gravel bank. * 

In sand, meadow mud, or clear, loamy 
soils, tolerably free from stones, post hole 
augurs have been found very useful aids 
when building post and rail fences. Among 
the new inventions designed to lighten this 
kind of labor is a double, round pointed 
shovel or spade, the two parts being con- 
nected like the two blades of a pair of shears 
or pincers. In using the instrument it is 
plunged into the soil the length of the blades 
some ten or twelve inches, and after com- 
pressing the earth by the leverage afforded 
through the jointed handles, the contents are 
lifted and dropped on the surface. Three or 
four plunges and withdrawals of the instru- 
ment will clear a six or eight-inch hole two 
or two and a half feet deep, all ready to re- 
ceive the post, and the solid bank will hold 
the post much more firmly with a slight 
tamping, than if a larger bole were filled with 
loose earth. 

In a free soil a hole may be dug for an or- 
dinary fence post in from one to two min- 
utes. We have just been i ing with 
one of these instruments furnished by Joseph 
Breck & Sons of this city. We believe the 
inventor, Mr. Nicholson, claims that it will 


work in gravelly soils, but we found it much 
better adapted to a clear loam, where no 
crow bar was needed for loosening the soil, 
although by removing the ‘‘guard” it would 
lift loose gravel from small, deep holes better 
than it could be done witk the long handled, 
round pointed shovel. Our readers are well 
aware that we favor the fewest possible num- 
ber of fences on a farm, but where a fence is 
really needed, as around a pasture, a good 
one should be maintained. Where lumber is 
cheap, a post and slat, or rail fence is often 
the cheapest of anything, and in building 
such, one of these simple, cheap little instru- 
ments would soon pay for itself in the saving 
of time and labor. 





ABORTION IN COWS. 

We have heard little of this trouble, lately, 
although, in some seasons, we have had fre- 
quent complaints and inquiries for a remedy. 
It is one of those diseases which sometimes 
seems to run through a herd of cows and can 
only be stopped by clearing out all animals 
which show any disposition to abort. A cor- 
respondent of the New York Tribune, who 
has had considerable trouble from this cause, 
gives a receipt which has proved efficacious 
with him, and is both cheap and simple. He 
says: ‘‘The remedy is only about the bulk 
of a shelbark of assafeetida broken or shaved 
fine and mixed with the meal of each cow 
once a week, from the time she is from four 
till past her eighth month gone with calf. 
From losing almost every calf and sometimes 
a cow, I have by this treatment swept every 
vestige of the disease from the farm, and 
likewise helped my neighbors whose cows 
were suffering from the same trouble.” If 
any of our readers try this plan, we hope they 
will report the result, for there are some- 
times dairy districts where such a remedy 
would be invaluable to the farmer. 





AGRICULTURAL FAIRS. 

The West Somerset, Me., Agricultural So- 
ciety, will hold their annual Show and Fair at 
North Andover, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
October 1 and 2. David Stevens, President ; 
B. G. Albee, Secretary. 

The Missisquoi Agricultural Society will 
hold their annual show at Bedford, Quebec, 
September 3 and 4. President, Rodney Hol- 
den, St. Armand East; Secretary, George 
Sulley, Bedford. We acknowledge the com- 
pliment of an invitation to be present, which 
we would gladly avail ourselves of but for 
Shall be pleased to 
have some report of the fair, from our corres- 
pondent. 

The Springfield Republican says :— 


previous engagements. 


The Housatonic Agricultural Society are 
fitting up the grounds at Great Barrington and 
making arrangements for the annual Cattle 
Show, which begins September 25. The com- 
mittee on summer crops have made their visits 
and will report soon. In fall crops, the com- 
petitors number as follows: Five acres of 
corn, 13; three acres, 27; one acre, 41; sweet 
corn, 6; buckwheat, 34; one acre of potatoes. 
13; beans, 10; sugar beets, 15; mangel wart- 
zels, 13; carrots, 8; cabbages, 10, the last 
five being for quarter acres; best-managed 
farm of not less than 40 acres, 4; 100 acres, 
11. There are a number of entries for the 
premiums offered for orchard or forest trees 
set by the highway. The second is the horse 
day, having a ploughing-match at 9 A. M., 
and a triakheof speed in the 2.40 class, for pre- 
miums of $135. On the last day comes the 
race in the 2.55 class, with a foot race be- 
tween the heats; the ‘‘never-raced” class, for 
$30 in three purses, which will also have a 
foot-race ; and a grand trial of speed open to 
all, with purses of $100, $65 and $35, fol- 
lowed by a potato race. 





Tue Cotton Worm anv Hoe CuoLera.— 
The Commissioner of Agriculture has appoint- 
ed Prof. Grote of Georgia, Wm. J. Jones of 
Virginia Point, near Galveston, Texas, E. H. 
Anderson of Kirkwood, Miss., and Prof. Com- 
stock of Cornell University, observers, under 
the control of the entomologist of the Depart- 
ment, to make investigations and study the 
action of the cotton worm during the present 
season. He has also appointed Prof. Law of 
Ithaca, N. Y., Prof. H. J. Detmers of Chica- 
go, Dr. R. F. Dyer of Ottawa, Ill., Dr. D. W. 
Voyles of New Albany, Ind., Dr. Albert Dun- 
lap of Iowa City, Iowa, Dr. Hines of Kansas 
and Dr. Salmon of Ashville, N. C., as exami- 
ners to investigate the origin and devise a 
remedy for the hog cholera. 





Cost or Fences.—Mr. Thomas J. Edge, 
Secretary of the Pennsylvania State Board of 
Agriculture, has been looking into the fence 
question as affecting the interests of farmers 
in that old settled State. He says :— 


‘*The average of the whole farm land of our 
State shows that the fences cost at the rate of 
$1,124 25 to each hundred acres, or 953 rods, 
at $1.15 per rod, making the total cost of the 
fences of the State $179,834,404, enclosing an 
area of 15,734,641 acres. It is estimated 
that the repairs cost $6.32 per hundred rods, 
or $9,883,018 annually. By the same data it 
would seem that our national fences cost the 
country $1.747,549,931, and that in round 
numbers the value of our notional live stock, 
the cost of our fences, and our interest-bear- 
ing national debt may be represented by near- 
ly the same figures; or in other words, it re- 
quires one dollar’s worth of fence to keep one 
dollar’s worth of farm stock in place.” 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


JERSEY BUTTER—CALVES AND BULLS. 

Is butter made from Jersey cows worth more in 
market than butter made from natives? Can I ob- 
tain a higher price for such? Would you advise 
me to use a eocy bull for my dairy of twenty- 
five cows? I raise my own stock, and Jersey bulls 
are not plenty, there being comparatively few in 
this section of the country. Young Jersey calves 
bring from $25 to $40 each, and older ones from 
$10 to $15 more; and from $3 to $5 is charged for 
the service of a Jersey bull. 

P.S. l have been testing twenty-three cows by 
raising and churning the cream of each se tely. 
The milk of one day was used and the yield varied 
from eight to twenty-six ounces of butter; some 
was very whiteand spongy, and some yellow. 

Gouverneur, N. Y., Aug., 1878 a. G. B. 

Remarks.—Batter made from Jersey cows is, 
by no means, sure to be better than that made from 
other cows. A poor butter maker will turn out 
bad butter from the milk of the best cows in the 
world, while one who thoroughly understands the 
business will produce a very fair article of butter 
from any ordinarily good dairy herd. The Jersey 
is specially adapted to the butter dairy, having been 
bred for that special purpose for a long time, aud 
any one who proposes to follow butter making as a 
specialty could hardly do better than adopt the 
Jersey breed of cows, either pure or mixed with 
such other blood as he may happen to have. Jer- 
sey butter can hardly be said to bring a higher 
price in market than other butter, solely because it 
ts Jersey butter. It must be good, in order to sell 
well and bring high prices. There isa false im- 
pression in the minds of some city consumers con- 
cerning the character of Jersey butter. They really 
believe that all Jersey butter is better than that 
made from any other breed of cows, and they pay 
their friends who happen to keep Jersey cows an 
extra price for their weekly supply. But this 
kind of trade is very limited. Most of the butter 
sold in Boston passes through the hands of dealers 
who know good butter every time they see it, 
whether made from Jersey cows costing five hun- 
dred dollars per head, or from the homeliest native 
cows that ever passed through Brighton market. 
With these men the question is not, what kind of 
cows do you keep, but what kind of butter do you 
make? Is it hard, sweet, and of good color? 
These are the questions. Still, as the Jersey is 
specially adapted to the butter dairy, it is usually 
easier to make good butter from them than from 
an average mixed herd. The best butter makers 
are likely to have some Jersey blood in their herds, 
and sometimes the cows get credit that belongs 
more particularly to the butter maker. As you 
are making butter a specialty, are keeping a large 
herd of cows and are raising your own stock, we 
should certainly suppose that you would do well to 
keep a Jersey bull for your own use. Your cows 
appear to be very uneven now in their butter pro- 





ducing qualities, and a good bull, froma good herd, 





would, ina few years, bring your stock up toa 
much more uniform standard, and a higher one, 
too, if you will use your best cows only for raising 
calves. We should advise buying and keeping a 
bull, instead of paying the prices named for service, 
as it will savea great amount of trouble in driving 
cows long distances, and, in the end, will undoubt- 
edly save expense. 


GRASS FOR NAME. 

Enclosed I send you a specimen of grass which 
has grown by the side of the road near my house 
for more than ten years. It grows quite thick, and 
about three feet high. Is it anything worthy of 
cultivation ? C. A. 

Keene, N. H., Aug. 17, 1878. 

Remarks.—As you sent only the heads of the 
grass, itis more difficult to identify than if you 
had sent the stalks and roots also—as should al- 
ways be done in sending plants for botanical ex- 
amination. We judge that it is one of the Lyme 
grasses, probably the variety called Wild Rye, 
(Blymus Virginicus) described in Flint’s ‘Grasses 
and Forage Plants.” He says of it that—‘It is 
known by its upright spike, dense and thick on a 
short peduncle, usually included in the sheath ; two 
or three spikelets together, two or three flowered, 
smooth, shortly awned; stamens three; stems 


stout, from two to three feet high; leaves broad | 


and rough. Grows from two to three feet high, 
and flowers in July and August. Of no special 
value as an agricultural grass. Found from New 
England to Llinois and Wisconsin.” 


BLACKBERRY WINE. 

Will you inform me of a correct process for 
making blackberry wine, what kind of sugar to 
use, and how to put itup? Also, how to put up 
small lots as the blackberries are picked and made 
into wine, and how and when to put the lots to- 
gether intuacask? Will it injure the quality of 
the wine by so doing? SUBSCRIBER. 

Grafton, Vt., Aug. 20, 1878. 

Remarks.—We have had very little practical 
knowledge of wine making, and think that any 
amateur attempting to put up currant, blackberry 
or grape wine would be much more likely to fail 
than succeed, at least till he had had some experi- 
ence. However, we will give our friend the benefit 
of a receipt from a reliable authority, and trust he 
may find the result satisfactory. We would cau- 
tion our friend thatthe fruit should be preferably 
gathered in fine weather, and not till it has arrived 
at 4 proper state of maturity, as evinced by its 
flavor when tasted; for if it be employed while un- 
ripe, the wine will be harsh, disagreeable, and un- 
wholesome, anda larger quantity of sugar and 
spirits will be required to render it palatable. 


To Make Blackberry Wine.—To make ten gal- 
lons of this cheap and excellent wine, press the 
juice out of suflicient fresh ripe blackberries to 
make 44 gallons; wash the pomace in 44 gallons 
soft spring water, and thoroughly dissolve in it 
six pounds white sugar to each gallon of water 
(brown sugar will do tor an inferior wine;) strain 
the juice into this syrup, and mix them. Filla 
cask with it perfectly fuli, and lay a cloth loosely 
over the bung-hole, placing the cask where it will 
be perfectly undisturbed. In two or three days 
fermentation will commence, and the impurities 
run over at the bung. Look at it every day, and 
if it does not run over, with some of the mixture 
which you have reserved in another vessel fill it up 
tothe bung. In about three weeks, termentation 
will have ceased, and the wine be still; fill it again, 
drive in the bung tight, nail a tin over it, and let it 
remain undisturbed until the following March. Then 
draw it off, without shaking the cask, put it into 
bottles, cork tightly and seal over. Some persons 
add spirit to the wine, but instead of doing good, it 
is only an injury. The more carefully the Juice is 
strained, the better the quality of the sugar, and the 
more scrupulously clean the utensils and casks, 
the purer and better will be the wine. 


Also, the following method may be found service- 
able :— 


Blackberry Wine.—Gather when ripe, on a dry 
day. Put into a vessel with the head out, anda 
faucet fitted near the bottom; pour on them bvil- 
ing water to cover them. Mash the berries with 
your hands, and let them stand covered till the 
pulp rises to the top and forms a crust in three or 
four days. Then draw off the fluid into another 
vessel, and to every gallon of liquid add four 
pounds of sugar; mix well and put into a cask to 
ferment for eight or ten days, and throw off any 
remaining lees, keeping the cask well filled, partic- 
ularly at the commencement. When the fermen- 
tation has ceased, bung it tight; after six or 
twelve months it may be drawn off and bottled. 

Variation.—“To one bushel of blackberries put 
one gallonof water. Let the compound stand for 
twenty-four hours, at the end of which, mash and 
strain the blackberries. To every gallon of juice 
put three pounds of sugar; set this to ferment, 
which it will do in about fifteen days, more or less, 
according to the temperature of the weather. Bot- 
tle up and keep for use.” 


With regard to putting up small! quantities, mix- 
ing with lots prepared at different times, we think 
the plan would prove a failure. We can hardly 
close this better than by quoting the following 
paragraph from a contemporary, which exactly 
expresses our opinion as to ordinary domestic 
wines :— 


There is scarcely an Agricultural Fair but that 
offers premiums for Currant, Strawberry, Black- 
berry, Rhubarb, and other “wines.” We never 
tasted one of these compounds that was not an 
abomination, and a desecration of the fruit from 
which it was made. They should not be made, 
encouraged, nor offered to one’s friends. We think 
that hospitality can be manifested without present- 
ing wines or liquors to one’s guests. Did we hold 
the opposite view, we should say that the only pre- 
sentable things were pure whiskey, pure grape 
wine, and pure cider. Not that we advocate them, 
but one offered these, knows exactly what he is 
taking. 


SETTING MILK FOR CREAM. 


As you have invited correspondence in relation 
to different methods of setting milk, I will avail 
myself of the liberty, ina brief way, in speaking 
of the merits of the Cooley System, as this is the 
system Iam using. I am fully established in the 
belief that the best method of setting milk for 
cream-raising, is deep and cold. There are vari- 
ous methods for doing this, but as I am practically 
acquainted with only the Cooley System, I will 
speak of the merits of this only. I have learned 
that the sooner milk is cooled down to the decided 
temperature, the sooner we get the cream, anda 
greater percent. also. The best method to accom- 
plish this in the Jeast time, is by submerging the 
milk in water at the desired temperature. The 
Cooley System is the only system that does this, 
so faras Iam aware. For this reason simply, 1 
should prefer this method to any other. The tem- 
perature giving the best results is in the vicinity of 
forty-five or forty-six degrees. With this temper- 
ature the cream and milk may be separated ina 
few hours. With this rapid cooling appear merits 
that are peculiar to this system of setting, some of 
which I will notice, viz.: 1. It is the least expen- 
sive system to set up. Morning cans can be used 
at night, thereby lessening the capacity of the box, 
and the number of cans by one-half, and hence, 2. 
Room is saved; all the room required for twelve 
cows would be a space on the floor, three feet by 
two feet and three inches. 3. The expense in run- 
ning this system is lessened by the rapidity of 
cooling the milk, the temperature being so soon 
reduced, and held there for a few hours, and all is 
over. Ice may be discontinued, and the tempera- 
ture may be allowed to rise at will, thus saving ice 
and time. 4. This system gives us the greatest 
per cent. of cream, provided we raise it within 
twelve hours. This is my theory, never having 
settled it by experiment; but this one thing I have 
tested many times: night's milk, set into the tank 
and not cooled down to the desired temperature till 
morning, will not yield the amount of cream that 
it would if cooled down atonce. I once thought 
otherwise, and so wrote. Facts are what we want. 

Washington Co., Vt., Aug. 5,1878.  . W. 


ITEMS FROM MAINE. 


The hot weather changed the crop rates or pros- 
pects decidedly, so far as they were not before ad- 
vanced. It brought the small corn to the front, 
and now it has a large growth and promises well. 
The hay came in well, and those who begun cut- 
ting early had three weeks of the best of weather. 
Those on the hill and back farms have had dog- 
day weather to finish up in. The rapid growth of 
late grains, with the frequent showers followed by 
hot sanshine, has caused some injury by rust. 
The potatoes were not injured by the potato bugs 
nearly as much as was for a time expected. Nearly 
every one destroyed all they could, but the rust 
has come upon them, and as yet we cannot tell 
how many will be saved for use. Berries have 
been very plenty in market, except strawberries 
and blue . Apples come on well, indicating 
a full supply of fall and winter fruit. Pastures 
have held out well, and there isa large yield of 
second crop feed. The great want is a demand for 
labor that is renumerative. oO. W. T. 

Farmington, Me., Aug. 20, 1878. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 

—Twenty-one entries have been received for 
Mr. F. W. Miller’s corn premium; one from 
Rhode Island, two from Massachasetts, and nine 
each from Maine and New Hampshire. 

—In harvesting corn do not lose sight of the 
value of the stalks for fodder. Save it as much as 
possible by gathering as soonas the corn is picked. 
Binding in small sheaves is a good plan. 

—The cottonwood telegraph poles used on the 
line of the Southern Pacific Railroad have sprout- 
ed, and give promise of supplying a continuous 
line of shade trees. 

—Capt. Kennedy, a resident of Nueces Co., Tex- 
as, owns a tract of land containing 350 square 
miles, on which are pastured 45,000 cattle, 15,000 
horses and mules, and 7000 hogs. 

—Schools of forestry are among the later educa- 
tional institutions of Europe. Germany has nine 
institutions where forestry is taught, and Austria, 
France, Italy, Russia, Portugal, Spain and Swe- 
den have similar schools. 

—It is safe to say that the largest field of corn 
that ever was planted in Plymouth county, 37 acres, 
now stands on the Bassett farm, in the town of 
Lakeville, well known in the days of the rebellion 
as the military post camp Joe Hooker. 

—Mr. Nathan Hart, superintendent of the Lester 
Miik Co,, N. ¥., has established a creamery at 








West Cornwall, Conn., where he is putting up in 
glass cans a limited amount of milk and cream 
for the Lester Co. In the month of June Mr. Hart 
used the milk from 150 cows. 


—The Mennonites introduced’ the custom of us- 
ing twisted hay for fuel into "Minnesota, and it is 
found highly advantageous in the prairie regions. 
A steam saw and grist mill at Worthington is run 
with this sort of fuel, which'is much cheaper than 
wood or coal, and quite as good for heating pur- 
poses. 

—American agricultural machinery in France 
has captured eight out of the eleven prizes offered 
by the Agricultural Society for exceptional merit, 
while the United States agricultural display in the 
Exbibition has been’awarded a diploma of honor, 
and the United States educational exhibit a gold 
medal, 

—To give an impetus ‘to the) growing dairy in- 
terest of dairying in Colorado, Mr. James Archer, 
of Denver, has offered $50 as a’special premiam 
for the best lot of factory cheese made in Colorado 
and exhibited at the coming State fair. Mr. Thom- 
as, the secretary of the society, has divided this into 
two premiums as follows: One of $35, the first 
premium, and one of $15, as the second. 

—An immense cropof hay has been cut in New 
Hampshire, this season, and the recent rains have 
pushed forward the rowen so rapidly that it is 
ready forharvest. Corn, though a little late, prom- 
ises well, while oats, wheat and other small grains 
are heavy and nearly secured. A good yield of 
potatoes is expected, and the apple crop in central 
and eastern New Hampshire will be very large. 

—Mr. H. H. Filley, Windsor, Mass., is reported 
in The New England Homestead as making a fer- 
tilizer which needs no analysis to demonstrate its 
value, by adding plenty of dirt to the stable ma- 
nure and turning in a number of swine to work it 
over. The same journal reports eighty-five eggs 
from a Pekin duck in eighty-five successive days, 
aud sixty bushels of rye from a1} acre Connecti- 
cut field. 

—Mr. M. B. Bateham, of Ohio, not having soft 
soap at hand, cut a quarter of a pound hurd soap 
in thin slices, dissolved it in warm water, added an 
ounce of crude carbolic acid (costing a dime,) 
stirred the whole into halfa pail of water, sprin- 
Kled it over infested currant bushes with a whisk- 
broom, 80 as to wet all the worms visible, and the 
next day scarcely a live one could be found. This 
is one of those items which it will pay to cut out 
aod keep handy for next spring, when you will find 
ample occasion for its trial. 

~—A correspondent of the Rural New Yorker says 
he is adhering this year strictly to the rule not to 
allow but one service for any stock animal. A 
close observation for years bas satistied him that it 
is the surest, and at the same time altogether best 
for the male. The same writer says melons will 
grow much faster if stones are placed around the 
hills. The stones retain the heat at night and also 
increase it by day, and this helps to push the mel- 
ons on. This advice is not Of much consequence 
where the climate and soil are natural to them, but 
in our more northern latitude and on our hard, stiff 
soils it is a valuable hint, as there will be a scant 
supply of melons unless a high degree of heat is 
kept up. 





Correspondence. 
For the New Bastend Paiva. 


WHAT I SAW AND WAS TOLD IN 
GEORGIA. 


Mr. Eprror :—On the first of July I left 
Boston for Savannah, Ga., on a tour of gen- 
eral exploration, preliminary to a more thor- 
rough docal investigation, when the limits 
within which it was to be made were decided 
upon. Having, at the time of starting, a con- 
viction that the southern and southwestern 
part of the State was probably the best adapt- 
ed for the industry p.oposed to be embarked 
in by those who desired my opinion, I deci- 
ded on visiting that portion of the State fret, 
although my letters of introduction were, for 
the most part, to residents in the central and 
northern portions. I availed myself of a let- 
ter to J. B. Ripley, Esq., of Savannah, to 
glean from him and his partner much useful 
information that their long residence in Geor- 
gia had enabled them to gather. Mr. R. very 
kindly looked up a friend of his, Hon. W. W. 
Paine, who for many years resided in the por- 
tion of the State I first proposed seeing. Mr. 
Paine gave me letters to some of the promi- 
nent residents on my proposed route, and the 
names of several others whom he thought 
would be of service tome. ‘Thus equipped I 
went through several of the counties south 
of 32°. 

I was fortunate in making the acquaintance 
of many people capable and willing to impart 
information. They one and all expressed a 
strong desire for settlers to come in and help 
develop the great resources of their section of 
the State. | was impressed with the frank- 
ness and hospitality of the people. ‘Their lack 
of educational facilities is deplored, and a be- 
coming desire shown to remedy them. As I 
propose giving not minute but general state- 
ments, 1 will say that what your correspond- 
ent, Mr. Burke, writes to you of Sumter coun- 
ty and its vicinity is confirmed by what I saw 
in the more southern counties of the State. 
The plapting and gathering of harvest must, 
of course, be measurably earher the further 
south we go, if we except a belt of sea coast 
stretching along south of Savannah, that is re- 
ported to be two or three weeks earlier in its 
products than any other part of the State. 
This belt is said to be healthy and desirable 
as a permanent residence. 

It is not needful for me to enumerate the 
various products of Southern Georgia. They 
embrace all of any and all the other States in 
the Union, in great perfection. The yield is 
surprising, when proper culture is bestowed, 
if we can credit the testimony of those whom 
I met. Corn is reported as producing over 
one hundred bushels per acre ; sweet potatoes 
and yams exceeding 1000 bushels per acre ; 
[rish potatoes from 300 to 500 bushels per 
acre; oats over 100 per acre. Fruit, also, of 
all varieties, produces large crops. I saw 
oranges of two years’ growth—they are said 
to be better for remaining on the trees the 
second year. The first week in July, I ate 
ripe figs from a tree from which, for six weeks 
previous, there had been a daily gathering, 
and for four or five months to come it was ex- 
pected to furnish a bountiful daily supply 

At Waycross, Ware Co., Mr. Daniel Lott 
has started a vineyard. Most of his grapes 
were ripe and being gathered the first of July. 
Finer fruit of the Concord, Rogers, Delaware, 
Hartford Prolific, and a Concord seedling, I 
never saw. Specimens of the above, brought 
home to Boston, elicited high praise. They 
were from vines three years old, some of which 

roduced over half a bushel of grapes. Mr. 
Pott now has over thirty acres, proposes ex- 
tending his vineyard to one hundred acres, and 
has built an extensive wine cellar and fruit 
room. A practical vineyardist and wine ma- 
ker from France is in charge ot the operations. 

The cattle are small, and the swine inferior 
to ours. The native sheep were also far infe- 
rior to any sheep we are accustomed to see at 
the North. They are a hardy, healthy ani- 
mal, and, when crossed with the Merino, make 
up @ good carcass and fleece, and are probably 
better adapted to the locality than any other 
sheep. The short and mild winters enable 
these sheep to get on without being fed—suf- 
ficient herbage being found by them until the 
wire grass grows in February, which, for three 
or four months, gives them excellent food. 
Many flocks of sheep are driven in but once 
during the year, at the annual shearing and 
marking season. Many are lost, yet the 
lambs more than make up for it. Many own- 
ers of sheep now have care of them continu- 
ously, so as to protect them from being stolen. 
When driven to a distance and sold, it is diffi- 
cult finding them, and more difficult recover- 
ing them when found. 

fillions of acres are in a state of nature. 
At some time, surveys- have been made and 
the lands laid out in 490 acre plots and num- 
bered. Since the war, these lands, for which 
no one appeared to pay the taxes, have been 
and are being sold hr taxes. Heretofore the 
price paid for these lands has been small, and 
one party has purchased 600,000 acres, I was 
informed. The right of redemption runs one 
ear, and the interest on the purchase money, 
if refunded, is twenty-five per cent. 

It may not be amiss for me to say that, in 
all this piney region, it is universally healthy. 
No fever and ague, no ial fevers, a re- 
sort for consumptives from the northern and 
middle States—this tells the story of the sani- 
tary character of its climate. The soil is a 
sandy loam on clay subsoil, resting on a sand- 
stone base. The water is good and easily ob- 
tained from flowing springs, wells and drive 
wells, the latter preferred to the former be- 
cause of greater economy in coxstruction and 
the ease with which are reached 
pone age 1 water , opener - on 
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manufacture of tar, pitch and turpentine. It 
is, at present, not very remunerative, as pines 





arelow, but I was told that new works were 
being started in every direction. This means 
the destruction of the pine. What the effect 
upon the climate is to be, and also to what 
extent the rainfall is to be effected, is, as yet, 
an unsolved problem. At present the annual 
rain{all is thirteen inches greater than in New 
England. This great humidity is an impor- 
tant factor in cotton culture, and also favor- 
able to the growth of othercrops. To it, how- 
ever, I think we are to ascribe much of the 
lack of nervous energy among the people. 
The climate is not unlike our dog-day weather 
in the North, and it requires a great amount 
of will power to overcome the inertia it be- 
gets. 

I have now given impressions as they come 
to me in a brief and hurried trip through 
Southern Georgia. A more deliberate and 
thorough exploration, planned for late au- 
tumn, when the crops are gathered and the 
summer perfection of growing plants is in a 
measure passed, may change my present views 
in some respects. If so, I vit not fail to 
make it known to you, Messrs. Editors, whose 
object it is to give reliable facts that are of in- 
terest to agriculture. K. 0. 


August 8, 1878. 





For the New England Farmer. 
HILLSIDE LETTER. 


Mr. Eprror :—While you or some of your 
correspondents will be writing of what you 
saw and what you learned at the meeting held 
on the farm of J. W. Pierce, at West Millbu- 
ry, 1 have to write why I did not go, for I 
received a very polite invitation from the gen- 
tleman to be present, for which I hope he will 
accept my thanks, and receive the following 
remarks as an apology for my absence. The 
week previous to the meeting was dull and 
wet; 1 had two acres of clover rowen waiting 
ta be cut, and two and a half acres of Hunga- 
rian; I had made arrangements to leave home 
for Millbury on Monday morning, but the 
morning sun shone out, and the grass stood 
inviting me to cut it, which had to be done 
with a scythe. Here were duty and pleasure 
contending for the mastery. Pleasure said go 
to Millbury and have a good time, and whis- 
pered you may learn that which will be worth 
much more to you than all the clover rowen 
and Hungarian; but duty urged, profits on 
farming are small, weather dubious, you can- 
not afford to lose an hour’s sunshine, and 
somebody will want the money it will cost you 
to go, and your neighbors will say that Whit- 
aker had rather run around to farmers’ club 
meetings than stop at home and take care of 
his place. You must endeavor to teach by 
example as well as by newspaper articles; re- 
member you once rode out with a friend and 
called upon a brother scribbler; your friend 
remarked: ‘‘This is one of those cusses who 
spends his time running round to farmers’ 
meetings and writing for the newspapers; 
see! it is the last of March and his mosquito 
bars have not been removed from his doors 
and windows; they have remained there all 
winter; see his dilapidated fences; only do 
see what a disgusting place.” At that I looked 
around me; | saw weeds that might be pulled ; 
I saw many things on which a day might be 
profitably spent, perhaps a week. Pleasure’s 
allurements were given the go-by, and I took 
my scythe and started for the Hungarian, and 
by the time that Mr. Pierce’s guests were as- 
sembled, a considerable portion of it was laid 
low, and when night came and I was, with 
weary bones, lamenting about how much I had 
lost by not attending the meeting, I had the 
consolation of the offset that I had done my 
duty, not doubting but that those who had 
the pleasure also did their duty, and found in 
it both pleasure and profit. 

In answer to the questions by a ‘‘Young 
Farmer”—**Shall I run in debt for a farm ?” 
and ‘‘which is the cheapest, a run down one in 
New Hampshire, of eighty acres, with run 


+ down buildings, at a price of seventeen hundred 


dollars, or one of one hundred and forty-six 

cu.tiva- 
tion, with a large house, nearly new, with 
good barn and outbuildings, fitted up in mod- 
ern style, near depot, church, schools and 
market, situated in Middlesex county, Mass. ?” 
I do not hesitate to say that the latter des- 
cribed farm is by far the cheapest. In the 
first place, if the land was no better than the 
first described, yet, on account of there being 
66 acres more, 1t would be worth $3100; then 
the buildings will certainly be worth $1000 
more, and the nearness to the market, in ex- 
tra prices for product, would be worth at least 
$500 more. This would be only $35 per an- 
num. Then one is run down, the other ina 
high state of cultivation. To call the latter 
worth $500 more on this account would be 
only $6 per acre. We have now got $5190, 
to’say nothing of the advantage in being near- 
er schools and churches, and then, of which 
we have taken no account, there is the extra 
amoant of wood, which would help pay the 
interest. I think, at the present time, he 
ought to be able to hire his $3000 at five per 
cent. per annum. Money is lying idle and 
waiting its opportunity, and this, for some 
one, would be very favorable; the security 
would be of the best, and I have no doubt 
a young couple, both willing to work, with 
health, good management, and economy, would 
not only pay the interest but also the princi- 
pal, and, taking the chances of future im- 
provement and opportunity, could dispose of 
the farm for more than they pay for it, if at 
any time they should feel disposed to sell ; but 
I never advise selling; a good farm is better 
held. When one has become acquainted with 
the capabilities of his place, it is of much more 
value to him than to a stranger, or than an- 
other farm would be, of which he did not un- 
derstand its character and constitution. The 
old Latin maxim is a good one: ‘‘Labor om- 
nia vincil,” and another English one: ‘‘A 
rolling stone gathers no moss.” 

Tuos. WHiraKER. 
Hillside Farm, Needham, Aug. 10. 





For the New England Farmer. 
FARM TOPICS. 


Mr. Epiror:—Many farmers are availing 
themselves of the opportunity presented by 
the drought, of ploughing low grounds and 
bog meadows, and seeding with herdsgrass, 
labor investment, according to my observa- 
tion, that pays by far the best of any on the 
farm. When so done, it will last many years 
without being covered with barn manure, ash- 
es, or commercial fertilizers at stated periods, 
as is the case with high lands, yet a multitude 
of farmers seem to be afraid of the low bog 
and swail lands on their farms, considering 
them to be worthless, because old Squire Skin 
Flint says so! who lives on shaving notes and 
the interest of his money, and is afraid of any 
venture on the farm. Such men rather trust 
savings banks, with dishonest treasurers, and 
railroads and stock companies, with dishonest 
directors, than to risk a dollar in (to them) 
such doubtful improvements, although they 
may have seen it happily done in a few cases, 
yet like Fulton's steamboat, on her first trip, 
thay think it cannot be done again. The 
spring seeding of high ground as usual has 

roved a failure with considerable money loss 
for seed. Please tell us through the Farmer 
whether clover stands as good a chance if 
sowed in August for a good stand as though 
sowed in #pring ; also whether herds grass will 

rosper on high and dry ground, and what 
Find of grass seed will flourish on such land. 
stand drought and winter killing best, and 
make the most hay? I have got 20 acres or 
more of tough hassock meadows, part of which 
such as I cannot well plough. would like 
to seed down to fowlmeadow grass, as there 
are already some tall scattering specimens on 
a part of it, but how shall I get the seed to 
touch the soil—could the’ tall, tough has- 
socks be scratched with a heavy, iron-toothed 
harrow, so that the seed could light in its 
proper place to germinate? Will you or any 
of your correspondents answer the foregoing ? 
Now is the time to rake the pine forests 
for needles and rotted scurf, if nothing 
better can be had, to fill into the barn cellars 
and barn yards that are wet, to absorb the 
liquid of the cattle; a thick coating can be 
placed in the barn yard and turned in with a 
plough, and where the yard manure is not re- 
moved till spring it will become well rotted, 
and be of equal strength with cattle manure, 
because it will retain the liquid, and also 
double the manure heap. 

Many farmers allow their horses to go out 
to grass and remain out all night, which I re- 

a wasteful practice, as the manure on the 
sward is of no more value than cobble stones ; 
but if the horse is stabled and well bedded to 
i the urine, and then when cleaned ~ 

manure is pitched into the 8 to 
~a worked over to prevent re-fanging, 
large item in way of manure is 

saved. M. J. Harvey. 

Epping, N. H., 1878. 


Remarks—Clover seed sown the first week 
in August may be expected to do quite as well 
as if sown in the spring, but we should not 
feel sure of success if sown much later. Tim- 











Othy is not a profitable grass for very dry 
land, redtop and Rhode Island bent being 
much better. 

We have had but little experience with fowl- 
meadow grass and would like to hear from 
those who have. 





For tne New England Farmer. 
EXPERIMENTS IN CORN GROWING. 


Mr. Eprror :—Being a farmer, my eye first 
runs over the agricultural page of the New 
ENGLAND FARMER, before thinking that there 
is anything else in the paper worthy of notice. 
The letters of friend Putnam have attracted 
my attention, especially. I love to see a man 
hammer away at what he believes to be error, 
even though by-and-by he is driven to back 
down, and own up. ‘This corn question is 
getting to be a big one; but after all, we need 
to use only common sense to get at the truth. 
Should a young man ask me, after my long 
experience in farming, what he must do to 
succeed, my answer would be observe and re- 
flect. NowI will say to Brother Putnamythat 
my observation has taught me that there is a 
time in the growth of corn when [I am sure 
root pruning is a benefit, under certain condi- 
tions; and | am not going to say but that it is 
best to confine the roots in a small space, as 
arule. My experience was this, and it was 
before any discussion of the subject of root 
pruning came up. I had an acre of corn 
planted in drills, the manure being thoroughly 
mixed with the soil, in the furrow, before 
planting. The first part of the season was 
dry ; the horse hoe was run once; it came on 
wet, very wet, and it was thought best not to 
work the soil in that condition. The wet weath- 
er continued, and the growth of stalk was enor- 
mous; the tassels shot right up, and each stalk 
appeared to vie with its neighbor for height; 
but few appearances of ears; not one stalk in 
a hundred made any show of earing out. I 
hesitated to put in the hoe for fear I might 
hurt the corn. As it then appeared, I should 
have no corn; could not have less than none, 
if I put in the hoe; so in it went, twice in a 
row. It was often necessary to clean off the 
corn roots. The corn immediately set for 
ears, and [ hada fine crop. Since then the 
same experiment has been tried with the same 
result, though not somarked. Query—When 
the condition of weather and soil favor growth 
of stalk, is it not best to cut the roots, and in 
so doing, will not the ears start and grow 
better ? 

The question of the production of corn, dis- 
cussed by friend Putnam, was settled in my 
own mind years ago. My rule ie 34 feet be- 
tween rows; corn stalks from 8 to 12 inches 
apart in the drill. It is my opinion that any 
variety of corn, planted in this way, will pro- 
duce more than in hills. One trial, a few 
years since, was as four to three. Two years 
ago I had a small field of corn grown in this 
way, and not one stalk in twenty but had a 
good ear upon it; not half the dwarfed ears 
usually found among corn. Give corn ma- 
nure and room, and there will be no barren 
stalks worth noticing. 

In closing I will-say that I have raised a 
good crop of corn, and kept it free from 
weeds, and not a common hand hoe was used 
from the beginning to the harvest. At some 
future time I will give a fuller account of my 
method of corn growing. Z. BREED. 

Weare, N. H., 1878. 





Selections. 

MACHINTI] FOR FEEDING POULTRY. 

The artificial hatching and rearing of poul- 
try, ostriches and other birds has already be- 
come a science, and a profitable and important 
branch of business, and the further treatment 
of ducks and capons for market has created a 
demand for machinery for artificial feeding 
and fattening. The most important machine 
of this class consists of a circular of wood 
about 4.57 metres (15 feet) in diameter and 
6.10 metres (20 feet) high, and containing 210 
coops or nests for ducks and chickens, the 
cages being all on the outside. A chick three 
months old is put in each nest, and by means 
of a band of skin or rubber fastened to a light 
chain is secured so that it cannot escape. In 
these nests the chicks, pigeons, ducks, tur- 
keys, quail or other birds are kept till they are 
ready tor market, each bird being artificially 
fed three times a day. The birds can move 
about and sit down, but cannot walk or fly, 
and this enforced rest causes them to fatten 
quickly. A chick having been placed in each 
nest, the apparatus for feeding is loaded with a 
mixture of barley meal, Indian meal, milk and 
water, and is brought up to the cage. Each 
fowl has been carefully examined, and the 
amount of food it will comfortably digest is 
marked plainly on the front of its nest. The 
operator then takes a chick by the neck and 
by a gentle pressure compels it to open its 
mouth. A rubber tube is inserted in its 
mouth, and by means of pressure on a pedal, 
the semi-fluid food is forced into the creature's 
throat. A gauge on the machine records tle 
quantity of food given to each bird, and by 
watching this indicator just the right amount 
can be supplied. Ducks are at the same time 
given a drink of water, the other fowls not re- 
quiring water at any time. The cage contain- 
ing the birds is mounted on rollers, and when 
one bird is fed the cage is moved round and 
the next bird is brought opposite the feeding 
machine. When the cage has been turned 
round once the feeding apparatus is placed on 
an elevator, and the machine and the operator 
are raised to the next row. In this manner 
every chick is in turn fed, the operation re- 
quiring about one minute for each bird. An- 
other form of cage is made with only two rows 
of nests, one over the other, and with the 
nests disposed in lines. This apparatus does 
not move and the operator carries the feeding 
machine, by means of a truck, from bird to 
bird. The feeding machine may be a simple 
my that can be moved by a treadle, or it 
may have a reservoir in which a constant pres- 
sure may be maintained by means of weights. 
In this case, the supply of food given to each 
bird is controlled by a stop-cock. Contrasted 
with the barbarous cotati of artificially feed- 
ing poultry that have been practiced for so 
many thousands of years in some parts of 
Europe, this method of machine-feeding has 
the advantage of neatness, dispatch, and the 
entire absence of cruelty to the birds. Ducks 
can be fattened in perfect safety and entire 
comfort by this method in fifteen days, and 
chickens in twenty days, and the loss from 
disease and accidents rarely exceeds two per 
cent. The fowls thus treated are uniformly 
healthy, and the quality of the dressed meat 
is excellent. Artificial incubators, artificial 
mothers, and this appliance are exhibited at 
the Paris Exposition. The incubators are all 
founded on the familiar plan of making a large 
reservoir of hot water and placing the eggs in 
a circular box in the middle. e American 
incubators are, in some respects, superior to 
the French machines, as a permanent fire is 
maintained, regulated by automatic governors. 
The artificial mothers or ‘‘hydromeres” shown 
at Paris, do not differ materially from those 
used in this country, and are all based on the 
same general plan of using a large mass of hot 
water as a means of obtaining the necessary 
warmth.—Scribner for September. 





QUICK WORK. 


The last sensation occurred last Thursday, 
when about fifty men were present, by invita- 
tion, to see Jim Lawton beat his own time of 
two years ago, when his wife had bread baked 
in eight and a quarter minutes after the wheat 
was standing in the field. At 4:6:10 o'clock, 
the Buckeye reaper, drawn by Cy Burnett's 
dun mules, stood at the corner of the grow- 
ing wheat, machine in gear, ready for a start. 
Men were stationed every few feet along the 
line of grain, ready to seize an armful as it 
fell from the reaper, and rush with it to the 
thresher close by, which, under the direction 
of veteran drivers, was getting under way for 
business. At the mill, just sixteen rods 
away, Lawton stood at the window watching 
the moment when McCaw, on the swiftest 
horse in the county, should start from the 
thresher with the grain, while Mrs. Lawton 
and her niece, Miss Alice, had all the prepara- 
tions made to make griddle cakes and biscuits 
in the shortest possible time. At the drop of 
the hat the dun mules sp to the work, 
and in lm. 158. the threshed wheat, about a 


ond the whhet wus Aaliveted 60 Lawtal & the 
mill. In 1m. 17s. the flour was delivered to 
Mrs. Yr tonne te eS from the start- 
ing o iddle cake cam 
from the hands of Miss sane 

a dozen eager hands and—that was -— 


I . 





stop-watch in the country, a pan of biscuits 


was delivered to the hungry crowd by Mrs. 
Lawton, and that was the last seen of them. 
Then other pans of delicious biscuits were 
baked more at leisure, and boiled ham and 
‘one-minute biscuit” formed§ a‘sandwich it 
was right hard to beat.—Carrolton (Mo.) 
Democrat, July 5. 





MAKING CHEESE. 


Owners of small dairies, having little expe- 
rience, cannot fail to be benefited by the tol- 
lowing remarks on this subject from the pen 
of Professor L. B. Arnold ;— 

For making cheese under any circumstances 
afew things are absolutely necessary. One 
must have a vessel large enough to hold ihe 
milk. It may be any be any clean tub, boiler 
or kettle. A wooden tub is best, because it 
will lose the least heat while standing. There 
must be means for warming, which can be 
supplied by a cook stove. Kennet for coagu- 
laung the milk must be provided and soaked 
belorehand. A strong hoop for pressing the 
curd, with a capacity of at least six cubic inch- 
es for every quart of milk used, and power 
for pressing oye to at least the weight of a 
ton. These being provided, warm i 
im any convenient way, without brrning, to 
about eighty-four degrees and add rennet 
enough to have it begin to curdle in fifteen 
minutes and cover the milk to keep it from 
cooling. ‘The quantity of rennet to use must 
be found by trial. A good rennet, well soak- 
ed and rubbed, in time will curdle about two 
thousand quarts of milk, but there is so much 
variation in their strength that only an approx- 
imation to the quantity required can be made. 
When the curd has become so hard as to 
cleave before the finger when passed through 
it, it should be cut with a blade that will reach 
to the bottom of the vessel into columns an 
inch or so square, and then covered again to 
let the whey separate. After it has stood fif- 
teen or twenty minutes the whey which can 
be conveniently removed may be dipped off 
and the curd carefully broken with the hands 
into pieces of the size of chestnuts or even 
finer. 

When this is done the whey which has been 
dipped off, or what is better, an equal bulk of 
water heated to 100 degrees, may be turned 
into the curd and stirred enough to make all 
parts of the curd warm up alike. The curd 
should again be covered to prevent cooling, 
and left standing fifteen or twenty minutes, or 
as long as it can be without sticking firmly to- 
gether, when the whey may again be dipped 
off, the curd broken up fine again, and more 
hot whey or water turned on and mixed even- 
ly with the curd by gently stirring, so as not 
to rile the whey and waste the richness of the 
curd. Cover the curd again and repeat the 
operation until the mass is raised to a blood 
heat. ‘The stirring should be repeated oiten 
enough to prevent the pieces of curd from ad- 
hering, and the whole covered and left stand- 
ing for the curd to harden. When it has 
stood so long as to become hard enough to 
squeak between the teeth or spring apart 
readily when pressed in the hand, or, what is 
better, to respond to the hot iron test, the 
whey may be at once dipped off and the curd 
drained on a strainer cloth, laid over some- 
thing which will allow the whey to run away 
steadily, like a large sieve or a basket. When 
the curd hag been stirred till it is freed from 
whey and becomes a little cool and the large 
lumps broken up fine so it will receive salt 
about alike, salt at the rate of one ounce for 
each ten quarts of milk. Mix the salt 
thoroghly through the curd and then put to 
press. 

As soon as the curd is well stuck together, 
so it can be handled safely, remove it from the 
press, put on a new presscloth, turn the un- 
der side up, fold the cloth evenly over it and 
press again till the press is wanted for the next 
day’s cheese. Upon taking it from the press 
let it stand an hour or two till it becomes dry, 
then rub it over with some soft grease, aud 
turn and rub daily till it is cured, which will 
be from thirty to sixty daye. Onsmali cheese, 
for home use, no bandage will be required. 
The surtace must be greased often enough to 
keep it from drying and cracking. 

In making small cheese for home use, the 
press, though desirable, is not an absolute ne- 
cessity. Ifacurd is properly made it will 
form itself into a cheese of good texture by its 
own weight. In moulding a cheese without 
pressing, the hoop should be made of perfo- 
rated tin, so the whey can readily escape, and 
should fave a cover of the same material for 
its top and bottom, shutting over and outside 
of the tin like the cover of a pill box, and 
should be only just about large enough to hold 
the curd to be moulded. A cover is placed 
upon the lower end of the hoop, the warm 
eurd filled in, and the cover put on the upper 
end, and set on alevel foundation. Alter 
standing a few minutes the hoop is turned 
quickly upon the other end, the curd slides 
down and makes a smooth surface on what 
was at first the upper end. By turning the 
hoop a few times while warm, both ends get 
an even surface, and then, by standing still, 
the curd will permanently adhere and remain 
firm when taken from the hoop. To succeed 
well in moulding cheese without pressing, the 
curd should be taken from the whey a little 
sooner than otherwise, and be quickly drained 
and salted and put into the hoop quite warm. 
Cold curd will not adhere without pressing. 





SHEEP-KILLING DOGS. 


Mr. D. C. Richmond, of Ohio, relates—in 
an article at large without credit—the results 
of observation and experience of sheep-killing 
dogs, from which he was 4uite a sufferer dur- 
ing twenty-five years. ‘They slaughter their 
victims by tearing open the large veins of the 
neck and sucking the blood, they never can 
be broken of this trick. A single dog will 
sometimes kill sheep, but generally there are 
two—often a large and asmall dog. A sheep- 
killing dog will teach others. The first time 
a dog kills a sheep he will suck the blood, and 
then eat some and be satisfied. He will soon 
learn to kill several, sucking the blood until 
he is full, eating no flesh the first night. Any 
dog that will chase sheep when out alone, will 
sooner or later kill them. A green dog will 
sometimes kill a sheep in the daytime, but this 
seldom happens. Nearly all the sheep-killing 
by dogs is done in the night; they are very 
cunning about it, often going long distances 
from home when there are plenty of shee 
close by. As a paren measure bells 
are good; not small ones, but three good- 
sized bells for each hundred sheep. If, in 
spite of this precaution, a sheep is killed, say 
nothing. Skin itand let the carcass lay in the 
same » ey The first night after killing, the 
dogs will not come, but the second night they 
be on hand. Cut four or five gashes in the 
shoulder of the dead sheep, put a small amount 
of first-class strychnine in the gashes, and the 
next morning you will be sure to have dead 
dogs. Mr. R. has sometimes killed four dogs 
in one night. He adds that ‘‘it is well to 
keep the mouth shut,” and concludes with 
mention of a curious incident: ‘One mornin 
I found a small yearling killed, with a smal 
round hole eaten out of his fore shoulder. It 
pazzled me. I knew it was not a common 
dog. I told my neighbors to shut up their 
dogs. The second night after killing, I put 
in the strychnine, and the next morning I Fad 
the largest red fox I ever saw.” 





Russian Cuersx.—An article of diet of 
almost universal consumption among the poor- 
er classes in Russia is the variety of home- 
made cheese known as Tworog, of which more 
than seven million pounds are sold annually 
in St. Petersburg alone. Its mode of prepar- 
ation is very simple. Sour skim milk is placed 
over night in a warm oven, and poured the 
next day upon a sieve, where it is allowed to 
remain till all the whey has runoff. The curd 
is then packed tightly in a wooden vessel and 
covered with a lid made to fit exactly within 
it. Onthis heavy weights are placed, so as to 
keep up a constant pressure on the mass of 
onk, and the space between the lid and the 
top of the vessel is filled with cold water, 
which is frequently renewed. Tworog cheese 
is, in fact, nothing more than hard pressed 
curd. In the northwestern and southern gov- 
ernments of the Empire it is often made of 
sheep's milk, and in Bessarabia a superior 
quality made trom the whole milk is prepared, 
which possesses far better keeping properties 
than the ordinary sort, and which is exported 
in considerable quantities to Wallachia. 
Moldavia, and even to Austria.— American 
Dairyman. 





tr Another industry has been added to 
those now located in “Mans6eld, that of the 
mining and manufacture of ochre. The de- 
posit covers about 20 acres, and a to be 
of an average depth of three and a half feet. 
The business is to be prosecuted ae 
by Col. J. L. Proctor of Fitchburg. A 2 
horse power engine will be put in, with two 
run of stones, and a capacity of turning out 
about ten tons per day. e is used main] 
in the goo oil cloths, a there 
about 1 tons yearly in thi 

hich mainly country, 











